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with the head depressed, while in the advanced stages of the disease it declines all food. Rigors or shivering generally occur, the eyes have a fixed staring look, and blood trickles from the nose and will be found in the voided dung. Death follows rapidly on attack. Owing to the malignity of the disease, any animal found dead should not be touched until the occurrence has been reported to the appropriate authorities.
The milk from affected animals becomes yellowish in colour and is intermixed with blood. The albumin content is diminished, while sugar and fat are increased. Cessation of secretion quickly follows attack. The organisms can live for at least a fortnight in milk. The remaining animals on premises where a fatal case has occurred often show high temperatures, and it has been suggested that such phenomena are caused by abortive cases of the disease. It is prudent in such cases to reject milk from these animals.
There are no means available of curing the affected animal, but certain precautions are vitally necessary when a case has been notified. These are as follows :
(a)  The affected animal should not be killed, but carefully isolated.
(b)  Dead animals should be left alone until seen by a veterinary surgeon, except that external openings should be plugged with some material soaked in disinfectant.
(c)   Other farm animals should be prevented from obtaining access to the carcase of the animal.
(d)  All places where the deceased carcase has lain should be thoroughly disinfected.
Preventive inoculation by the Pasteur method has been found to be of value in various parts of the world. Two injections of a prepared vaccine are given at an interval of twelve days. For the first injection an attenuated culture is used, while the second injection consists of a more virulent strain. Cattle inoculated obtain immunity approximately twelve days after the second injection has been given. In the majority of cases the only detrimental result is a temporary indisposition, although occasionally the animal may die. The use of this preventive inoculation is only recommended in cases of fairly heavy annual losses or for animal contacts. Temporary immunity can be conferred on contacts by the injection of a dose of anthrax serum, this constituting a safe and effective means of protection.
(7)  Rabies (Lock-jaw)
If a cow contracts rabies following the bite of an infected dog, it is possible that the virus of the disease may be secreted in the milk and thus cause human infection, as in foot and mouth disease. Experimentally, milk from an infected source has produced the disease in animals, but no cases of human infection have been reported, although the risk should be borne in mind,
(8)  Contagious Abortion
The causative organism of this disease, first described by Professor Bang in Denmark, and which has been known in this country for a considerable period, is the Brucetta abortus. Owing to its relationship to Malta fever, this organism is suspected of being the cause of undulant fever in man, but this is a newly discovered danger which, as yet, is imperfectly understood. The loss of milk is important, it being estimated that this amounts to approximately 40 million gallons per annum, while subsequent infertility is said to be the cause of an annual loss of no million gallons of milk. It has